
Dilemma: 

heLiberal and the Church 


By JosephC.Hough, Jr. 

At its base, the problem of liberalism is a psychological one. By the psychological 
iblem of liberalism, I refer to the general distortion of the liberal spirit and ethos that 
ms to me to be at the root of other particular manifestations of liberal problems. The 
tortion perhaps can be best understood by a cursory examination of the so-called 
eral self-image, the first component of which is open-mindedness. Now open- 
ndedness certainly includes a tendency to hold opinion provisionally, and for the 
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PROJECT UNDERSTANDING: AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


Much of the materia / for the accompanying 
article on the problem of liberalism in the 
church was gleaned from the author's participa¬ 
tion in and evaluation of Project Understanding. 
an experimental social change program con¬ 
ducted by the School of Theology at Claremont 
under direction of Joseph C, Hough f Jr. and 
Dan D. Rhoades. 

Funded in the spring of 1969 by the 
Irwin-Sweeney-Miller Foundation, the three- 
year project at 30 churches in the Los Angeles, 
Phoenix and San Diego areas was a cooperative 
venture among clergy, laymen, professors, semi¬ 
nary students and action trainers. Its centra! 
focus was an effort to counter white racism in 
local communities by organizing church congre¬ 
gations and providing a trained staff to develop 
methods and goals for change. 

Working on the assumption that the problem 
of racism is a white problem, participants did 
not believe that their organizing for change 
would be to "help" minorities. Rather, they 
assumed that whites had to "help" themselves 
to become less racist in attitude and behavior. 
Since changes in attitude and behavior are 
intertwined, their goal was to find ways to 
work on both simultaneously. 

The participants training program started 
with joint sessions between staff members, 
mostly dedicated advanced students from local 
seminaries, and representatives from the partici¬ 
pating churches. This was followed by 12 weeks 
of intensive training in community organiza¬ 
tion, group process and various cognitive com¬ 
ponents. Once the initial training was 


completed, the group then began an ana/ysii 
the problem of racism in their community c 
projected ways that they and others co 
pursue in countering it. 

Data for project evaluation came mai 
from opinion surveys conducted at the 
ginning and conclusion of the program ami 
members of the participating churches an 
few "control," or non-participating, churcl 
These findings were supplemented by intervie 
staff-written evaluation reports and evafuat 
feedback sessions. 

Copies of the final evaluation report 
available from Project Understanding, Schoo 
Theology, 1325 N. College, Claremont, Cali 
nia 91711. 

Results have led to a national project wl 
is now underway in A tlanta, Georgia; Chict 
Illinois; South Bend and Indianapolis, Indii 
and the San Francisco and Los Angeles areas 

Participants admit no radical overall chc 
resulted from the project, but they are satis 
that some important community changes 
occur. "Project Understanding has led mi 
conclude that the problem in the churches t 
least in - part a problem of liberalism itse 
Joseph C. Hough, Jr., one of the project di 
tors, said at the conclusion of the study, 
proper understanding of this liberal probler 
the churches is contingent upon seeing 
church Ufe in the context of developing pi 
ferns in the society, in a word, the problen 
liberal churches Is related to the malaise 
liberalism in general." it is to this subject 
Mr. Hough addresses himself in his article. 


liberal the characteristic of provisionality is the essence of a mature personality. G< 
Allport, writing about mature religious belief in his bookie Individual and His Reh 
speaks of “its essentially heuristic character.” For the mature religious believer, fait 
"working hypothesis,” and there can be no escaping the possibility of doubting wha 
now believes if new evidence or new experiences seem to suggest other alternatives, 
the liberal believer lives with probabilities and not certainties, though he shies away 
skepticism because of his optimism about the positive results of commitment itself. 

In fact, most of the psychological research of the past two or three decades \ 
support this view of mature religious belief by pointing toward rigidity in any 
system or any kind of dogmatism as serious complicating factors in all human rela 
Thus rigidity and dogmatism short-circuit the true function of religion, which is to 
person in organizing his experience into a liveable world view. 

For example, T. W. Adorno and his colleagues set out to discover those fact 
human personality that lie behind the phenomena of fascism and racism. With car 


on they investigated those trends or patterns that were likely to lead to 
:mocratic movements. Interestingly enough, their research did yield a “type,” the 
itarian personality. This type exhibited, among other traits, rigidity and submissive- 
i authority, both of which run counter to the liberal self-image of open-mindedness, 
ig their research further, the authors discovered that this authoritarian personality 
’ was positively correlated with right-wing conservatism on politico-economic 
s and showed a high degree of anti-Semitism and generally strong ethnocentrism. 
one of the striking implications of this study, as Adorno reported in The 
ritarian Personality, is the clear association between rigidity, authoritarianism and 
vatism. Even more important, however, is the further implication that such trends 
dencies are “immoral” by virtue of their high correlation with prejudice, 
ere was some dissatisfaction in the social scientific community with the Adorno 
and one of the persistent criticisms leveled at the authoritarian personality type 
:s failure to distinguish between the ideological content of belief systems and the 
of those belief systems. Among others, Milton Rokeach argued that Adorno had 
described only right-wing authoritarianism and failed to account for left-wing 
ritarianism, which may or may not be associated with ethnic prejudice. Pointing 
id both left-wing and right-wing authoritarianism, Rokeach hypothesized in The 
and Closed Mind that there was a more general variable, which would be 
pendent of the specific group discriminated against, equally applicable to different 
Is of history-” 

e inclusion of left-wing dogmatism in the anti-liberal patterns that have high 
ations with prejudice and intergroup tensions pushed the image of the liberal much 
to the center. Rokeach’s research moved away from attributing negative values to a 
spectrum of belief. Any belief held too tenaciously could function as an indication 
; rigidity and authoritarianism that seem to be causally related to prejudice, 
th this development, liberal open-mindedness is not open-mindedness to a more 
'ing perspective. The cardinal virtue now established is tolerance. Perhaps above all 
he liberal values his image as a man who is tolerant of others, who is not so rigid that 
nnot distinguish between disagieement and dislike. 

jkeach would probably eschew any "moral" valuation of his types, but the fact that 
prejudice and intergroup hatreds are positively related to dogmatism would surely 
one to posit a high moral valuation on tolerance, the virtue (characteristic) most 
- to point beyond hatred, conflict and outgroup demonization toward harmony, 
om and acceptance—all highly valued items in the liberal ethos, 
surely have no quarrel with the basic characteristics that I see to be the components 
le liberal self-image. One could hardly argue that we need to be less tolerant, less 
-minded and less free. 

ake the cardinal virtue of tolerance. Considered alone, it is difficult to argue that 
al churchmen should be more intolerant, but in actual practice tolerance is not so 
i open-mindedness and the willingness to see truth as provisional so as to keep the 
ins open and free. On the contrary, the “tolerance” practiced by some liberal 
jrship in the churches is more akin to laissez-faire than to open-mindedness. A 
ure of open-mindedness and provisionality is usually accompanied by an air of 
ern for right and pursuit of the truth. While such a “liberal mind” is not dogmatic 
is not absolutist, it would exhibit strong opposition to untruth and injustice. When 
posture is tainted with the laissez-faire notion of a “marketplace of ideas," however, 
narkable change in tone occurs. As a member of one of our groups put it, “We don’t 
a right to force our opinions on others. After all, those who oppose us may be right, 
way, we cannot claim to have all truth. What is important is that we respect other 
lie’s opinions.” Statements like these, by no means rare in local church discussions, 


force one to the conclusion that true provisionality, real open-mindedness have becc 
operationally distorted by the desire to avoid conflict. Hence, the toleration tha 
present is no longer a device to keep options open for decision-making, but rathe 
toleration of anything to keep the peace. 

There are, of course, structural reasons that tend to make church liberals even m 
susceptible to this. As we know, local churches are very much voluntary organizati 
that depend upon the harmony of general agreement on the part of the constituency 
order to survive as institutions. It is, therefore, necessary that actions by chu 
leadership conform somewhat to the expectations of membership. This me< 
furthermore, that some compromise of difference is necessary in order to preserve the 
of the local congregation at all. 

The problem, however, is the nature of the peace. If, as Peter Berger in, The Sac 
Canopy , Thomas Luckmann in The Invisible Religion and others indicate, the local chu 
is largely a stronghold and a purveyor of private religion as it now stands, then develop 
an authentic church life that includes both the prophetic and priestly functions requ 
some substantial change. At the very least, what is needed is a legitimation of a proph* 
ministry. In other words, the present state of the peace and harmony of the chu 
may well be out of the bounds of tolerance for those who sincerely believe in 
prophetic side of the church’s task. 

This being the case, the failure of liberal leaders in local congregations is their fail 
to find the limits of tolerance, their failure to draw perimeters around the necessities 
there to be “church” at all. 

When some leaders choose to do just this and take a rather strong stand for proph< 
style, more often than not they are chastised by other liberals for polarizing 
congregations. The implications of this charge are that the ‘polarizer has becc 
unreasonable, that he has become dogmatic. And in light of the prevailing libi 
self-image, this means that he has even become immoral. Thus a curious situation prev; 
By taking an uncompromising stand that the church ought actively to enlarge freed* 
tolerance and openness in social structures, the prophetically minded Christian fi 
himself accused of dogmatism by liberals in the congregation. It is rather easy to see t 
liberals, far more than conservatives, are personally vulnerable to this criticism. Thi 
true because the conservative sees himself as an uncompromising man of principle; he 
to accuse him of intolerance does not strike at his self-image with nearly so great a fc 
as it does that of a liberal. 


A Liberal Is Prone to Let Circumstances 
Set His Moral Agenda 


Related to this persisting dilemma of the contemporary liberal is his continuing fail 
to develop a new sense of direction in time of change. The distortion of tolerance and 
accompanying psychological dilemma of liberalism tends to press the liberals m 
toward responding to changes than initiating them. Being psychologically wedded 
openness and politically committed to tolerance, the liberal is prone to let circumstan 
set his moral agenda. He will thus attempt to exercise his moral responsibility a 
“responder” to the changes he sees and feels around him. Being loathe to press his c 
opinions on others, he is thus caught in the cross fire of those who have no hesitai 
whatever to press their own moral and social visions. Being unable to establish bounda 
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e acceptable, he often finds himself shuffling to find acceptable room for the 

^manifestation of this style is the widely accepted slogan in ecumenical church 
s, "Let the world set the agenda.” At its best, this slogan is true liberal openness to 
loral autonomy of the secular world. At its worst, it is a confession that the church 
• has no agenda. Particularly, in local congregations, the moral agenda has become 
genda of adjustment to the changes in the social and political structures in the larger 
ty. Most liberal churches simply have lost any initiative in projecting transforming 
is of a new world or a new man. This style is what might be called an ethics of social 
ie as opposed to an ethics of transformation. 

blowing Amitai Etzioni in The Active Society, I suggest that the key distinction here 
t between open and closed systems, but between action with a vision of the future 
iction only with an eye to the present. A moral style focusing on social-change action 
ientially a rearguard morality. It may be highly responsive and is surely preferable to 
,ra| style that resists change for the sake of maintaining the status quo. However, it 
far short of the initiating power of a moral style that focuses on the process of 
formation. A transformative morality can provide for more freedom and hence for 
i scope for more responsibility than the more flexible but non-initiating social-change 

perationally, the practice of a social-change morality seems to move from issue to 
nalization rather than from vision to projection. The practitioners of the social- 
ge morality tend to remain a bit off balance and frantj.c, while the practitioners of 
(formative morality tend to show persistence in purpose. Moreover, the practitioners 
acial-change morality tend to focus upon what Etzioni describes as ‘‘bit’’ decisions 
jr than “contextuating” decisions. The bit decisions are minor adjustments of 
ation or vision to account for and to provide for experience, needs and changes. In 
rast, contextuating decisions are ones of policy and total direction. In other words, 
are decisions for a totally new moral vision, which tends to set all subsequent bit 
sions in a new light. 

t is my contention that contemporary liberalism, both inside and outside the church, 
sing its transformative vision. It has, indeed, moved beyond a moral rationalization of 
status quo to a critical posture and the consequent openness to social change. What it 
not done, is to move beyond ethical liberality and openness to a transformative style. 

; means that the option for most liberals is to accept social change as good and to 
ond to changes with openness. The weakness of the social-change style appears, 
-ever, when the direction reverses-with only a social-change morality our option 
ns to be the curious contradiction of sanctifying a move away from liberalism. 

U best, liberalism has the strength to slow the pace of change. Without the 
textuating vision, it has little hope of transformative power. 

rhe problem with liberalism, it seems to me, is that it does not realize that what is at 
e is far more than bit decisions. Thus, liberals continue to operate as if only bit 
isions are at issue in a time when radicals perceive the issues to be more ultimate, 
erals thus are caught in a cross fire and sit helplessly by while the great unified middle 
jes to the right and to the left-lately to the right, for the most part, 
n the context of church life, conservatives are generally successful in arguing that their 
on for the association is contextuating while they tend to treat the liberal vision at 
t as important bit decisions and at worst as downright irreligious. The liberal vision of 
church as priestly and prophetic is thus split asunder. Liberal agreement on the 
>ortance of the priestly function of the church is seen to be acceptance of the vision 
the church, while insistence on the duality of the vision is seen to be a bit decision 
t is both theologically and structurally peripheral to the main concerns of the 
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Christian church. 

There can be little doubt that the currents of a priestly privatized structure of mean 
are running strong. Culturally the proliferation of personal-growth groups and the coun 
culture’s emphasis on meditation are similar to the personal-salvation style of conser 
tism. The personal-salvation motif, both in its older more familiar form and its paste 
care and small group patterns, surely dominate the church. Thus Charles Reic 
Consciousness Three Man (The Greening of America), Thomas J. J. Altizer’s Spirit 
Revolutionary (Descent Into Hell) and Billy Graham’s Saved Man all share the comm 
perception that religious meaning is essentially private and interior. At best, the so( 
aspect is seen to be the sharing of private and interior meaning with others of like mind 
similar needs, and any wider social effectiveness is epiphenomenal. 

It is my judgment that liberals in the spirit of openness often accept, at le 
implicitly, this judgment of the task of the church. One good example of this is D< 
Kelly’s recent book Why Conservative Churches are Growing . In my opinion, though 
never explicitly says so, Kelly accepts the conservative understanding of the function 
religion. He argues that the primary function of religion is to provide meaning or a wo 
view. What is never argued is whether a non-political vision of meaning is really adequ 
for contemporary man or for the church. One wonders whether the neo-Marxist critici 
of the separation of meaning from action is taken seriously at all. If it is not, then one < 
abstract interior and private experience and call that the locus of "meaning,” wf 
relegating all larger political and social concerns to the "practical” aspects of life. 

It is precisely at this point that the liberal vision conflicts with the typical conserval 
one. What is at issue here is not whether the entire vision of the church is social acti 
What is at issue is whether a church not engaged in social action is finding meaning 
contemporary men and whether it is theologically consistent with the witness of 
Biblical tradition. The liberal being open to the meaningful ness for some of this par 
answer to the question of meaning for contemporary man thus becomes vulnerable to 
accusation that he is using the church for its political ends. In short, he is accused 
participating in the church in bad faith. 

Thus the problems associated with the malaise of the liberal ethos constantly put 
liberal in the position of what Arnold Kaufman, in The Radical Libera /, c 
"anticipatory surrender.” In the context of local church life, this means that lib< 
leadership tends to lose every battle eventually. A peace reigns, more or less, ii 
privatized religious institution. Theologically the situation has to be challenged from 
perspective of liberal thought. But the man who is liberal theologically also participate 
a total liberal ethos that values tolerance and open-mindedness. When he challenges 
church to change on the basis of his theological perceptions, he is cast in the role ol 
uncompromising dogmatist, a polarizer. Thus, unless he is willing to surrender 
theological liberalism, he must sacrifice his popular self-image. 

We found that persisting tension of this sort actually forced a number of prophetic; 
inclined laymen to oppose church involvement in social action, precisely because to dc 
would be to run roughshod over conservative brethren. In one church most major eff< 
at involving the total church in prophetic, change-oriented ministry failed, even thoi 
liberals were apparently in the majority . This was disappointing, but hardly surpris 
since it is not difficult to predict the outcome of a struggle when the presupposition: 
one group lead it to anticipate surrender. They will lose, and they do lose. 

The curious position of anticipatory surrender in which liberals often find themse 
is a distortion of contemporary theology as well. Particularly in American Protesl 
theology the characteristic open-mindedness and provisionality are properly seer 
corrections to self-righteousness and idolatry and not inhibitors of strong commitm< 
For example, RichardJNiebuhr, in The Meaning of Revelation, contrasts the absolutei 


iod’s reality with the relativity of our particular perspectives on him. This is not 
it to undercut conviction about our understanding of God, it is rather to prevent 
itry forming in relation to any particular conception of God. In Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
pretation of Christian Ethics, the "impossibility" of actualizing love in the world 
ircuts any grand pretentions we have for any system of justice or morality. It keeps 
msitive to our own distance from moral perfection. Then, while provisionality about 
il programs and theological beliefs may provide us with the humility to counter our 
3 and self-righteousness, it requires, at the same time, a risk of faith as a response of 
mitment. Admittedly this commitment is confessional and provisional, but it is no 
real and demanding. Most certainly neither of the Niebuhrs believed that such 
ility required compromise simply to avoid conflict. 

i fact, if one moves from a purely individualistic stance about this implication of the 
logy of both Niebuhrs, it is clear that with respect to social institutions, the real force 
heological provisionality is iconoclastic. Hence, in contrast to the liberal perspective 
have described in local church power struggles, the. theological critique of the 
entions of man form the theoretical base for challenging all things as they are. In this 
, far from pressing toward a posture of anticipatory surrender we have described, the 
fisionality of the world in the face of the judgment of God leads one to a persisting 
uncompromising view that the world can and must be better than it is. 

Tom this perspective, what is required is a campaign to clarify the liberal perspective 
to strengthen liberal commitment. In other words, what is required is a conversion 
n the non-theological and highly dubious posture of anticipatory surrender to the 
srmined and chastened posture of anticipatory challenge. 

t is true, as already noted, that the posture of anticipatory challenge is fraught with 
danger of self-righteousness, but the pressures inherent in the sociological reality of 
tl congregations produce a far greater danger in the direction of the posture of 
cipatory surrender. 


It Takes MoreThan a Few Prophets 
to Activate a Congregation 


When this is said, however, it must be admitted that there will remain a tension 
ween anticipatory challenge and anticipatory surrender in the whole liberal ethos. On 
;asions, lacking other viable alternatives, liberal churchmen will often turn to a popular 
m of the reformation doctrine of vocation. Here the individual liberal reflects on the 
ipe of his personal responsibility in the particular social or vocational setting where he 
ds himself. In so doing he may succeed in becoming a more “religious” man in his 
national setting, but this individualistic model simply has little to do with church social 
ion. As Etzioni has said, “.. .active self as a rule is not an individual, since one man is 
lerally unable to transform collectivities, but a combination of persons who jointly 
ivate their social grouping and thus alter their collective life ....” Thus, the failure of 
eral churchmen has been compounded by their lapse into the individualism of classical 
eralism. One man can be a prophet, but it takes more than a few prophets to activate a 
jphetic congregation. Church involvement requires group decision and mobilization, 
e committed are no cadre until they are gathered and moved. 

Some liberals sensing the futility of this individualistic model.propose to move outside 
the church to gather with other like-minded persons into secular action groups. Such is 
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the strategy suggested by Michael Novak in A Theology for Radical Politics . It app 
also to be the strategy . suggested by Richard SchaulPs metaphor “political gue 
warfare” in Containment and Change , which he co-authored with Carl Ogelsby. 
strategy certainly moves the liberal significantly beyond the individualism of 
vocational model, but it still fails to deal with one of the major issues in the “gathe 
storm.” What is clearly at stake in the present controversy in the churches is not the i 
of the religious individual to be engaged in social action. It is not even the question ol 
religious nature of the obligation to work for social justice. What is at stake is 
theological integrity of the local congregation. In other words, the question is this: C 
church not involved in social action be fully the church? From all that I understan 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, mission and social action are so inseparably bound that 
answer can only be no. To be a church surely requires more than social action, but it i 
require some social action. 

This is why strategies like those of Novak and Schaull are finally unsatisfactory 
liberals in the local congregation. Gathering a group of like-minded persons outside 
churches in secular action groups need not involve the local church institution at all, 
this begs the precise question generated by the controversy in the churches—the intej 
of the church as church. Let me be clear that I do not mean that the boundaries o 
church are defined by any present understanding of institutional arrangements, 
forms may emerge and new constituencies may be created. What I do mean is th 
liberals choose this strategy, it should be clear that they have lost the battle for 
institutional base of mission, and the task before them is to create a new nurtu 
worshiping and socially involved institution. To call any like-minded group of Hi 
activists “church,” it seems to me, is nothing more than a rationalization of d< 
already anticipated. In contrast, the posture of anticipatory challenge requires thal 
battle be joined at the base of our prophetic mission—in the churches and at the chun 

The aim of programs like Project Understanding was to organize like-minded menr 
in local religious institutions to secure legitimation for their participation in ecumei 
cluster organizations to deal with a social issue. In other words, an attempt was mac 
persuade local congregations to set a pattern of representative participatioi 
social-action ministries. This pattern had the advantage of producing a continuing im 
on the sponsoring congregation, for we insisted that some funding come by ofl 
church action and that the cluster be responsible for reporting actions to particip; 
congregations. The cluster also had as one of its goals the broadening of congregati 
involvement in every way possible. In this way, the local institution was repeal 
confronted with the church’s responsibility for attacking local social problems, both 
the perspective of the community efforts to solve problems and the ways in u 
corporate action and policy of churches affected those problems. Thus, while 
churches were constantly involved in representative social action and periodi 
confronted with the implications for social mission on the local level, the storm cent 
controversy was shifted from the middle of the life of the congregation to the peripl 

At the same time, the gathering of action-oriented members into institutio 
sanctioned clusters resulted in considerable advances in confidence and determinatk 
get on with the social mission of the churches. 

As a result, though no great miracles, were reported, we can begin to see 
possibilities for prophetic ministry of liberal churchmen to move ahead with somei 
more than the fairly traditional liberal posture of anticipatory surrender. What we 
to see emerging is a continuous strategy of organizing around and in local church 
legitimate and institutionalize a prophetic aspect of the church's task. Perhaps, in 
way, we can move ahead with significant local social-action ministries while at the 
time avoiding too great an increase in the level of conflict in local congregations. 
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